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The appointment of Washburne as secretary of state (p. 295), the deposi- 
tion of Sumner from the chairmanship of the senate committee on for- 
eign relations (p. 303), and other errors, are criticised. Yet the por- 
trayal is sympathetic enough. The virtual shielding of Belknap is passed 
without mention. The extent of Grant's intemperance is not made clear. 
His responsibility for the corruption which marred his administrations is 
minimized by the easy assertion that the times were evil, and "it may at 
least be questioned whether any other could have done much better" (p. 
351). The informed reader is likely to feel that a man of different tem- 
perament and training might have done much better. Indeed, one 
might gather from other statements of Mr. Edmonds that such is his own 
real opinion. 

On the whole, however, both critic and general reader will be satisfied 
with the character portrayed in the book. A simple-minded, honest, 
patriotic son of the early "West; dominated in unusual degree by ele- 
mental human virtues — purity, love of family, friends and country; 
devotion to duty; bull-dog tenacity of purpose; imperturbability; ill- 
provided by training, experience, and temperament with that shrewd 
worldly wisdom which was needed to penetrate the disguise worn by the 
sinister influences which surrounded him in the presidency, yet able to 
serve in civil office where soldierly qualities availed; and preeminently 
able to capitalize his powers to the advantage of the country under such 
a test as the civil War afforded ; a character best summed up perhaps in 
the phrase of Oliver "Wendell Holmes: "I doubt if we have had any 
ideal so completely realized as that of the republican soldier in him" (p. 
280). 

HOMEE C. HOCKETT 

The life and letters of John Hay. By "William Roscoe Thayer. In two 
volumes. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1915. 456; 448. $5.00) 

There has been no more interesting American biography in years than 
this of John Hay, and none has recently made so large an addition to our 
knowledge of historic facts. Mr. Thayer has brought to his work en- 
thusiasm and literary skill, and he has had the intimate cooperation of 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Henry Adams, and others who like them have 
known both Hay and the inner history of recent years. He has deline- 
ated a character with a high degree of artistic success, and has estab- 
lished, we believe, the John Hay of the future. We had long suspected 
Hay of capacity and vision, but his vivid personality was less known 
outside the narrow circle of his intimate friends. 

John Hay was, all things considered, a man of the last generation 
and, in the best sense of the word, a political hack. That he had no 
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inner driving to support the modern ideas that came into American life 
with his colleague, Mr. Roosevelt, is quite clear. Like Rutherford B. 
Hayes, whose recent biography has let us into a close view of the post 
bellum republicans, Hay was typical of the best of his kind. But it was 
a different generation, lacking the crusading zeal of the first republicans 
and the reforming enthusiasms of the last. To Hay the republican party 
was the sole road to loyalty and sanity. He could maintain warm per- 
sonal friendships with the enemy, as he did with Mr. Henry Adams ; but 
the running current of jeers and jibes that Mr. Adams had to meet 
marks Hay as a partisan. He saw in the protection of property the first 
function of government, as did the best of his contemporaries. His 
Breadwinners, as Mr. Thayer points out, is the Uncle Tom's cabin of 
capital. But he missed a full consciousness of the newer functions en- 
tailed upon government by the changing order of the eighties. 

Hay had no political mission and was no political organizer; hence 
he was never able to command a job. He promoted no cause, save the 
general cause of party victory. When a job was offered him he gener- 
ally took it, the notable exception being his refusal of the post of private 
secretary under Garfield. When a political task was assigned him he 
performed it completely and without enthusiasm. He drifted into and 
through his political career. Perhaps if he had married poverty instead 
of wealth, and had possessed robust health instead of frail, he might 
have turned his great intellectual powers into a course more definitely 
his own, and might less often have ' ' asked, with the immortal Flanagan, 
— 'Why am I here?' and got no satisfactory answer" (2: 89). For his 
powers were never driven to the uttermost, and he always plunged into 
new and intricate duties as though they were commonplaces of every 
man's experience. 

Largely because of this lack of independent motive power, Hay's 
career lacks continuity, and its episodes are severally detached. The 
luck that placed him at Lincoln 's elbow during the civil war led to noth- 
ing that was premeditated except the great biography; but upon this he 
and Nicolay worked with passion and then with weariness for many 
years. He did not sense the fact that its vogue was the central feature 
of an historical renascence that was to change the trend of American 
consciousness; it was to him a labor of love and duty. 

Mr. Thayer as biographer arouses our admiration as he brings out the 
facts of Hay's character, and points them with precisely the right ex- 
tracts from his correspondence. But as historian he is open to serious 
criticism. He is not at home in the field of history in which Hay flour- 
ished, his knowledge of it being chiefly the sort retained by a man of 
strong character and acute prejudices after reading daily papers for a 
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generation. Hay believed in his party and in his friends. ' ' If anybody 
wants a better pair of candidates than Tilden and Blaine ... he 
must wait till he gets to Heaven. . . Better men than these are not 
given to Republics" (1:428). His biographer is far from joining in 
this enthusiasm, and indulges in long summaries (1:419, 2:135), and 
constant dicta that have no structural connection with Hay, and which, 
if taken seriously, would lead to the belief that Hay was either blind to 
obvious facts or else hypocritical in his acceptance of them. Under 
ideal conditions the biographer is an historian filling in a background 
with judgment and balance. He may be pardoned if he takes the role 
of frank admirer or open critic of his subject. But Hay has a real 
grievance against Mr. Thayer in that the latter continually obtrudes 
irrelevant opinions drawn from conviction rather than from historic 
research. 

More conspicuous as a defect is the anti-German spirit that Mr. 
Thayer repeatedly displays. Hay did not like Germans, and in his un- 
official moments he relieved his soul by blowing off steam to his inti- 
mates. As secretary of state he had numerous brushes with the German 
emperor, more than the public knew; and some of them are now de- 
scribed in a way to make it clear that Mr. Roosevelt is the prompter. 
The extent to which ministers out of office may with propriety reveal 
facts which remain in process is a matter for a nice and sensitive dis- 
crimination. Mr. Thayer seems to haye told either too much or too 
little. On the basis of scanty evidence, much of which cannot yet be 
documented, and in the spirit of one who is deeply affronted by the ex- 
isting war, Mr. Thayer has found what he describes as a "German 
Menace" to the United States. A dispassionate statement of the facts 
would have been more impressive than it is ; yet he lays aside the poise 
that one has a right to demand of the historian and indulges in the 
tactics of the pamphleteer. The evidence that he ean print does not 
sustain an indictment in his terms. Hay was caustic against Germans. 
"They . . . cannot help bullying and swaggering. It is their na- 
ture" (2: 281) ; the German government "is generally brutal but seldom 
silly" (2:246) ; "I had almost rather be the dupe of China than the 
chum of the Kaiser" (2 : 284). But he was caustic against his intimates 
also. He eased his mind by vituperation so often that no one has a 
right to assume that he was in any such cases expressing deliberate con- 
victions. 

It is a minor imperfection that Mr. Thayer is not evenly impartial in 
his treatment of names. As he points out in his preface, Hay lived so 
recently that many names mentioned in his correspondence cannot yet 
be printed with propriety. But it appears that many harmless allusions 
are obscured by substituting "X" and "Y" for names, while the an- 
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tipathies of Hay that coincide with those of the biographer are less often 
veiled in this fashion. The true attitude for the historian was stated 
by Mr. Hay himself when he was at work on Lincoln: "We will not 
fall in with the present tone of blubbering sentiment, of course. But we 
ought to write the history of those times like two everlasting angels who 
know everything, judge everything, tell the truth about everything, and 
don't care a twang of their harps about one side or the other" (2:33). 
Yet with all its defects in temper and sympathy this is a biography of 
unusual merit. No library can omit it from its list, and no historian 
can ignore it. 

Frederic L. Paxson 

The democracy of the constitution, and other addresses and essays. By 
Henry Cabot Lodge. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1915. 297 p. $1.50 net) 

This work consists, as is indicated by the title, of a number of essays 
on miscellaneous subjects. The general title is undoubtedly derived 
from the material presented in the five chapters included in the first one 
hundred and sixty pages. The thesis which the author defends through 
these chapters may be summed up in his claim that the new movements 
for reform, the initiative, referendum, and recall are at fundamental 
variance with the principles of our federal constitution and are sub- 
versive of our representative system of government. There is nothing 
original or novel in this position nor are the arguments he presents dif- 
ferent from those that have appeared elsewhere in defense of the status 
quo. The really significant thing is that a public man of the author's 
standing and attainments is willing to rest his case upon mere personal 
opinion. 

The serious nature of the charges that have in the past been brought 
against our United States senate, many of our legislatures, and against 
our judicial system, to say nothing of the proved cases of graft and in- 
efficiency in our local governments, seem to call for more than a conven- 
tional restatement, such as this, of the high purposes of our colonial 
forefathers and the perfection of our representative system. Our entire 
governmental machinery is showing the strain and stress of the new 
burdens and responsibilities it is at present compelled to carry. Before 
the civil war the complexity of modern life had barely reached us so as 
to aifect appreciably our standard of living or our civic ideals. Since 
that time, from causes of which we have still but imperfect knowledge, 
there have come into our lives new and unexpected forces and tendencies 
that have forced us out of the old channels of thinking and acting and 
have compelled us as a nation to readjust no small part of our political 
and social program. Intelligent citizens are aware of the recent wide- 
spread multiplication of forms of corporate wealth with special interests 



